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IMPORTANT NOTICES, 


The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**dec03’’ on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1903. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and credited. 


Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
«plication. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 


Objects of the Association: 


1st.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in 
their lawful rights. 


3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration 
of honey. 


ANNUAL MemBerRsuiP, $1.00. 
Send dues to Treasurer. 





President—W. Z. HutcHrinson, Flint, Mich. 
Vice-President—J. U. Harris, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
Secretary—GrEorGE W. Yorx, 
144 & 146 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ii 
General Manager and Treasurer— 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


®. Wurrcoms, Friend, Neb. 
W. Z. HutcuHinson, Fliat, Mich. 
Upo ToEPPERWEIN, San Antonio, Tex. 
R. C. ArK1n, Loveland, Colo. 
P. H. Etwoop, Starkville, N. Y. 
E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Wm. A. SELSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. M. Doo.iTiLE, Borodivo, N. Y. 
W. F. Marxs, Chapinville, N. Y. 
J. M. HamsBavuenu, Escondido, Calif, 
C. A. Hatcn, Richland Ctr., Wis. 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, I!’ 





(as If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the Secretary, «t the oflice of the American 
Bee Journ 1. 





A Celluloid Queen-Butten is a vee 

hi for a bee-keeper or honey-seller to 

ae egg wear on his coat-lapel. It of- 

ten serves to introduce the 

subject of honey, and fre 
quently leads to a sale. 

The pictureshows herewith 
is a reproduction of a motto 
queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pine — SS, oe 
fasten it. Price, by ma cents; o for 3 
7 for 25 cents. "Send all orders to the 
of the American Bee Journal. 











FOR 


Something h% Bee-Keeping Sisters 
in the Winter Time. 


We think all ladies will agree with us in saying that every man should at least unde 
stand some business, with which, in case of neeessity, he could support himself and fami! 
The wealthiest people frequently come to want, and wretched, indeed, is the man who cannot 
earn a living after his wealth is gone. He sometimes fills the grave of a suicide. And wh 
in this enlightened age of progression, should not woman, as well as man, be able to depend 
on her own resources? In case her husband dies in poverty, must she starve or depend o 
charity? In case her husband fails to provide and grossly mistreats the woman he has sworn 
to cherish, must she humbly submit? A THOUSAND TIMES, NO! Let every woman, 
before she marries, have some knowledge that can be used to make her a living. Every mothe: 
rich or poor, should make her daughters, in a certain degree, independent, by giving ther 
some kind of a trade, and teaching them to be self-reliant. Mothers should have thei: 
daughters learn to sew, and not neglect this important part of their domestic education. The 
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daughter so taught will not only make a better wife and mother, but will also be more likely 
to secure a better husband, and will always command his respect. He will not look upon her 
as a helpless ‘‘ know-nothing,’’ but will know that if he fails in his duties, she can live without 
him, and this can only strengthen the bond between them. A thorough knowledge of dress- 
making can always be turned into gold, and become the means of support for the mother and 
her little ones. She may never have to use this knowledge in this way, but she has a trade and 
can use it if necessary. 


The outline cut shown herewith is a condensed copy of THE NEW LONDON 
LADIES’ TAILOR SYSTEM for drafting and cutting ladies’ and children’s garments. 
For simplicity and accuracy it has no superior among the more expensive systems. Thousands 
of girls have learned more about drafting and cutting with this system than they knew about 
it after serving their apprenticeship in some of the dressmaking shops of the United States 
and Canada. Thousands of the best garment cutters have laid their complicated and expensive 
system aside, and are now using THE NEW LONDON TAILOR SYSTEM. Thousands 
have been sold at $5.00 each, but we mail it Free to a paid-in-advance subscriber to the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal for sending us two new subscribers at $1.00 each; or we will send it to any 
one with a year’s subscription to the American Bee Journal, both for $1.75; or, we will mail 
the Tailor System alone for $1.00. Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 146 East Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Canadian Experimental Bee-Farm. 


Quite interesting is the report which has been received at this 
office in the shape of “‘ evidence’ by Mr. John Fixter, the Apiarist 
fore the Committee of the House of Commons. 
the report are here given: 


Some items from 


“We found that for the farmer the 9 or 10 frame Langstroth hive 
is the best, while for the experienced bee-keeper I would say that the 
8-frame Langstroth hive is much better, because the experienced bee- 
keeper will look after his bees better than the farmer usually does, 
and will see they have plenty of stores in the bottom section to carry 
the bees over the winter. I would say that the ordinary farmer should 
have a little larger hive than the experienced bee-keepers, so that his 
bees will be able to look after themselves.” 


The difficulty of getting bees to start in sections, Mr. Fixter 
thinks, is in many cases attributable to the fact that very small start- 
ers are used, and he advises full sheets of foundation in all cases, both 


n sections and in brood-frames, especially in the case of the inex- 
perienced. 
The split-top section, in use on this side to some extent many 


years ago, is mentioned asa new section only lately 
split in the top-bar being an improvement, 
handier for the inexperienced bee-keeper. 

Mr. Fixter says it has been very 
best bee-keepers in Ontario to wire 
than horizontally. 

Experimenting with buckwheat, that sown June 16 came up in 7 
days, and bloomed in 32 days from the time of sowing. 
June 


the 
much 


introduced, 
and making it 
recommended 


strongly by the 


brood-framcs vertically rather 


That sown 
29 came up in 6 days, and bloomed 32 days from sowing. That 
sown July 6came up in 7 days, and days from sowing. 
That sown July 16 came up in 5 days, and bloomed 35 days from sow- 
ing. In each case the bees began work on it as soon as it was in 
bloom, the earliest interfering with the white-honey harvest, so it is 
advised to sow not earlier than July 1. 
Regarding the wintering of bees, Mr. Fixter reports: 


bloomed 37 


** We have tried very extensive 
the following situations: In the cellar of a 
root-house where the roots are kept; in a pit, that is, a hole dug in the 
ground on the hill-side; out-of-doors, on the summer stands, and also 
in the house-apiary. We found that wintering in the cellar is the best 
method in this section of the country, andI am safein saying it is 
better to winter in the cellar in any section of the country where the 
hermometer goes down to 10 degrees below zero. The amount of 
10ney consumed by outside wintering will be about one-fourth or one- 
half more than it will be by wintering inside.”’ 


experiments in wintering bees in 
private house; in the 








A Problem About Watery Honey. 

Quoting from this journal, a York County Bee-Keeper says in the 
Canadian Bee Journal: 

‘In ‘ Editorial Comments,’ page 627, I find this: ‘Good honey 
contains in the neighborhood of 1-6 of its weight in water; in a mois- 
ture-laden atmosphere it may attract to itself so much moisture as to 
be nearly half water.’ Now, we will take, for instance, a barrel of 
1000 pounds of good honey with the bung-hole left open, said barrel 
being stored ina moisture-laden atmosphere. It would draw into 
itself the difference between 44 and 1-6, which is }; ; of 1000 pounds 














is 3331¢ pounds; the total honey and water in the barrel would then 
be 133344 pounds, would it?”’ 

Rather than to have the thin honey nonplused as to its course of 
action, why could not our good Canadian friend put it in a larger 
barrel? 

Does it absolutely follow that, ‘‘ water being lighter than honey, 
the barrel could not begin to hold that amount of honey and water?”’ 
Fill a pail with leaden bullets, and you may add several pounds of 
water without making the pail any fuller, although water is much 
lighter than lead. Is it not possible that there may be some kind of 
an understanding between honey and water that will allow both to 
occupy nearly the same space, just like the water and the bullets? 

But what law is there to prevent the barrel overflowing whenever 
it became too full? That’s exactly what happens in a sealed cell of 
honey when it stays long enough in a damp place. 








Preparing Alcoholic Drinks with Honey. 


This seems to be an important part of bee-keeping in other coun- 
tries, and one is wearied with seeing page after page of the foreign 
journals occupied with telling about such things. It is refreshing to 
find in the British Bee Journal the following protest against having 
such matters in a book intended for public instruction: 

**However good the various recipes may be, we can not too 
strongly deprecate the giving of alcoholic beverages such prominence 
in a book intended for children, and we should be surprised if the 
Board of Education would approve of its use in schools.”’ 

American bee-papers have no space to worse than waste in that 
way. Alcohol is a poison, and its use should be restricted to mechani- 
cal and medicinal purposes, and in the arts. But some people are so 
‘artful’? that they think they must put it into their stomachs asa 
drink, and then the trouble begins. We never publish a recipe for 
making an alcoholic drink. 








Bee-Licenses for Out-Apiaries. 

This is a live topic in the Australian Bee-Bulletin. A good deal of 
government land is occupied with trees that are great honey-pro- 
ducers, and squatters and others ring-bark these trees soasto kill 
them. This helps the for stock, butis rough on the 
bee-pasture. 


grass-pasture 


There seems a desire to have for other parts the advan- 


tage bee-keepers have in Victoria, viz 

The Victorians have an arrangement with their Government 
whereby they can secure a license for the purpose of ‘a bee-farm not 
exceeding an acre in extent upon any crown lands, or upon any lands 
held under a pastoral lease, or a grazing area lease, or annual grazing 
lease.”’ And ring-barking upon such land is expressly forbidden 








Time for Development of a Queen. 


Commenting on a rece.t publication, the Britis: Bee Journal says 


On page 13, perfect queens are said to be “ produced on the four- 
teenth day after the eggs are put into royal cells,” instead of the 
sixteenth, which is the usual time. 


Could not our esteemed cotemporary make a compromise between 








14 and 16, making it 15,s0 as to agree with the teachings of ‘‘The 
British Bee-Keepers’ Guide Book?” 
Two Queens in a Hive Eight Months. 

This is reported by the editor of the Australian Bee-Bulletin. They 


the mother having not a vestige of wing. 


are mother and daughter, 
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Miscellaneous Items 











The Arkansas Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association was organ- 
ized at Lyons, Kans., Dec. 5, with the following officers: President, 
Dr. G. Bohrer; Vice-President, J. D. Moser; Secretary, F. A. Wilber, 
Route 2, Lyons; and Treasurer, W. H. 8. Benedict. We wish the 
new organization every success. 

sSeeaeaeae 

The Elgin County Bee-Keepers’ Association, of Ont., Canada, 
was organized Noy. 21, with the following officers: President, Morley 
Pettit; Vice-President, J. A. McFarland; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
W.J. Robb. Organization seems to be the order of the day. It’sa 
good thing for bee-keepers to get together. 

weeeuune: 

A Stormy November.—The San Francisco Examiner for Dec. 
lst, says that last month will go on record as the most stormy Novem- 
ber California has had for 55 years. The normal rainfall for the month 
is 2.77 inches. Prof. McAdie, of the Weather Bureau, says that last 
month gave California 4.24 inches. This ought to cause the hearts of 
California bee-keepers to rejoice. 

sucuucees 

A Thermometer of good size has been received at this office 
from our excellent advertising friend, Walter 8. Pouder. The wood 
part has printed on it Mr. Pouder’s advertisement asa dealer in bee- 
keepers’ supplies. It is a very useful article, and will serve to indi- 
cate the temperature in our office. Many thanks, ‘“‘ Walter.’’ 


4Seeaeaae 


The Chicago-Northwestern convention, whose very success- 
ful meeting we announced last week as having been held Dec. 2 and 
8. re-elected its officers, as follows: President, George W. York; 
Vice-President, Mrs. N. L. Stow, and Secretary-Treasurer, Herman F. 
Moore, Park Ridge, Ills. In the notice given last week we overlooked 
giving the officers-elect. The writer being one of the number, per- 
haps the oversight is pardonable. 

61S Geeaae 

The Minnesota State Convention was held Dec. 2 and 3, 
at St. Paul, and it is reported to have been one of the best meetings 
that Association ever held. The officers elected are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. E. K. Jaques; 1st Vice-President, Scott La Mont; 2d Vice- 
President, W. R. Ansell; 3d Vice-President, P. J. Doll; Secretary, 
Mrs. W. 8. Wingate, Richfield, Minn.; Treasurer, Dr. L. D. Leonard; 
and Executive Committee, H. G. Acklin, Wm. McEwen, and Wm. 
Russell. ae ee 

A Big Honey-Tree Story.—The Lacon (Illinois) Journal 
published the following yarn about bees and a honey-tree lately. It 
fellinto the hands of Mr. E. H. Beardsley, one of our subscribers, 
who sent itin. We think it compares favorably with some of the 
stories they tell of Texas bee-caves. We would have been willing to 
allow the Lone Star State to do all the “shining” in that line, but 
some Illinoisan evidently thought he must get up a whopper, too, and 
so he twinkles out with this one: 


‘‘This isa great year for honey. The white clover has been so 
plentiful that the only thing that has limited the production of the 
busy little bee has been the want of room. But this was not the case 
with a bee-tree that Bill Farr discovered one day last week along the 
banks of Mosquito Creek. Bill says thatthe tree is at least four feet in 
diameter, and is hollow from top to bottom. There appears to be 
only a thin shell inside the. bark. His attention was attracted to the 
tree by the honey seeping through. He thought of cutting the tree 
down at first, but finally a better way suggested itself. He came to 
town and got one of those long copper faucets that they tap beer-kegs 
with. Then he bored a hole and drove the faucet in up to the hilt. 
Now, whenever he wants a few buckets of honey he goes to the bee- 
tree and turns on the faucet, and it runs out like molasses out of a 
sorghum barrel. He has already taken out 17 gallons, but it seems to 
run just as free as ever. The bees appear to make it as fast as he 
takes it out. 


Rev. R. B. McCain, of Grundy Co., Ill., is perhaps one of the 
most successful new bee-keepers in the country. He was at the re- 
cent Chicago-Northwestern convention, and after arriving home and 
thinking it all over, he wrote us as follows: 


Dear Mr. YORK :—Allow me to say that I thoroughly enjoyed the 
convention. I think the time well spent. I was glad to meet the bee- 





keepers, and to make the acquaintance of so many clean, honora 
fine-spirited men. There must be something elevating in the 
business, or else it is attractive to men of good habits and high n 
purposes. And inthis same connection let me say that it isa y 
great gratification to me to find that the American Bee Journal is 
wanting in these same qualities. It goes a long way toward offsett 
some of the evidences of sordidness and dishonesty which we fin: 
the world, when we mingle with men whose lives are not circ 
scribed by the dollar-mark, and who undertake to conduct business 
enterprises on sound moral principles. Iam sure thatI can very 
heartily wish every one of them the best success. I am, 

Very sincerely yours, R. B. McCain 


In the right kind of life there is always more than dollars 
cents, and things that only endure on earth. Lots of bee-keepers ar 
also interested in possessing eternal characteristics, and al/ may do 
likewise if they choose. 














Some Expert Opinion 


‘* In the multitude of counsellors there is safety.’’—Brsez. 








Number of Brood-Frames for Comb Honey. 


If for some reason you were to start in anew to keep bees, and 
were obliged to get an entirely new outfit— 


Ques. 2.—How many frames for comb-honey production would 
you use? Why? 

N. E. FRANCE (Wis.)—8. 

Wm. Rourie (Ariz.)—I do not produce comb honey. 

O. O. PoPpPLETON (Fla.)—I do not produce comb honey. 

Mrs. J. M. Nuti (Mo.)—10. Get better results in every way, in 
this locality. 

Pror. A. J. Cook (Calif.)—10, as this is the number in the hive 
preferred, as given in Question No. 1. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown (Ga.)—9 or 10. In my climate and location 
this number would take all the sections that the colony could use. 





R. L. TayLtor (Mich.)—Either 8 or 16 Heddon frames, according 
to circumstances. The less number when practicable to get the white 
honey into the sections. 


E. E. Hasty (Ohio)—7—more if the field isa good one. Because 
I have been so doing for many years, and sufficient reasons for chang 
ing do not seem to appear. 


EvuGENE Secor (lowa)—8. Because, in my experience, I think it 
is about right. And, for indoor wintering, the hive is more easily 
handled than a larger one. 


Gro. W. BropBeck (Calif.)—8 frames. Give all the room neces 
sary for the queen to breed in during the honey-flow, leaving no sur- 
plus room for storing honey. 


Mrs. L. Harrison (Ills.)—8. In this locality I tried the 10 
frame hive, and it took so long to fill the hive that the bees completed 
a much smaller amount of white clover honey. 


P. H. Etwoop (N. Y.)—We use 7, usually, and sometimes 8. We 
like to have the frames pretty well filled with brood, and the number 
of frames used depends upon the queen and the season. 


E. 8. Lovesy (Utah)—9, still having the winter problem in view 
It makes a hive about the same in width, length and depth. The hive 
being double wall, a super containing 21 or 28 sections could be used 
on it. , 

C. DavENPORT (Minn.)—S8. Because in my locality I can secure 
more surplus honey than I can with more. I have given this matter a 
thorough trial, in a large enough way, sol have no doubt about the 
matter. 

Jas. A. Stone (Ills.)— 10 frames for any purpose. For the reason 
that they are the mean between the two extremes, some preferring 
larger and some smaller, so we choose the 10, and see no reason for a 
change. 

C. P. DaDANT (Ills.)—10, with a dummy occupying the space of 
another frame. Because this would give sufficient space for brood 
and honey with a frame of the size mentioned previously, and because 
the super space would be quite ample. 


G. M. DoouiTrLe (N. Y.)—10 Langstroth frames. Because some 
queens require that number of frames, and it is very easy making the 
same into an 8-frame hive, by slipping in a dummy on each side to 
take the place of the two frames taken out. 


Rev. M. MaugIn (Ind.)—I produce but little comb honey, and sell 
it all at home, andI am not authority. The number of frames I use 
are about equivalent to 8 Langstroth frames, and for my locality that 
is large enough, and not too large, for either extracted or comb honey. 


C. H. DrsseRn (Ills.)—I would use 10 shallow closed-end frames 
to give as much room on top as possible. I prefer to use cases to hold 
40 sections or more, rather than more cases with less sections. 2d, the 
bees are kept ina more compact bunch, and do not have to travel so 
far. 
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Dr. C. C. Mrtuzr (Ills.)—I don’t know. If I had only one api- 
ary, or didn’t care for the weight of hives in moving, I would use 10 
frames, because there is less danger of going into winter short of 
stores. On account of greater ease in lifting and moving the smaller 
hives, I now prefer 8 frames. 


3. M. HampBaven (Calif.)—I am not good comb honey authority, 
not being a specialist in that line. I am sure, however, I would not 
use a brood-chamber of less than 3000 cubic inches capacity. You can 
contract a large brood-chamber, but you can not expand a small one. 
i would want a 10-frame hive, but locality has something to do with 
this question. 


ADRIAN GeETAz (Tenn.)—Not more than 9. With more than that 
he supers are too heavy. Furthermore, when giving the first super 
to the colony, the weather is not very warm yet, and giving too much 
pace then is injurious, as the bees can not keep up the proper tem- 
perature in a too-large space. The frames should be deep enough to 
nake up what they lack in number, so as to have the brood-nest of 
the proper size. 


E. Wuitcoms (Nebr.)—The colony will in no case begin to store 
»omb honey until the brood-chamber is first well filled. I deem it 
better to tier up than to spread over the ground too much. The 8- 
frame hive is easier to put into winter quarters; it isn’t so hot to 
work over in summer; it costs less money to make, and with the 
present price of lumber, all these questions must be taken into ac- 
count lest we come out on the wrong side of the ledger. 


J. A. GREEN (Colo.)—Either 8 or 16 of my shallow frames, ac- 
cording to circumstances. To explain fully the ‘‘ why ” of this would 
require a long article, or several of them. Briefly, because one sec- 
tion of the brood-chamber, or frames, is enough for the most profitable 
production of comb honey at certain times; while two sections, or 16 
frames, are large enough at any time, and just right for profitable 
wintering and the building up of good colonies in the spring. 

G. W. DemareEE (Ky.)—No answer to this question can be made 
to apply to all conditions in so great a country as this. Each bee- 
keeper should study his own environments, and work in accordance 
with Nature’s laws that are immovable. In the Middle States, where 
the spring bloom may begin as early as March 20, giving the bees time 
to build up strong by the time the white clover harvest begins, the 10- 
frame Langstroth hive will give from 10 to 25 percent more comb 
honey than an 8-frame hive will, under the same management. Why? 
Well, the honey will show why ! : 


L. STACHELHAUSEN (Tex.)—I would use 10 frames in one story. 
For comb-Loney production this gives a larger top surface than 8 
frames, consequently more room for sections. In winter and spring I 
would use two stories; this gives plenty room for the development of 
a strong colony. When the honey-flow commences, and the sections 
are given, 10 frames containing the most brood would be crowded 
into One story. The other combs without bees are used elsewhere in 
the apiary. This forcesthe bees at once to commence work in the 
sections. Larger hives (for instance, 12 frames) are not as handy to 
manipulate; smaller hives (8 frames) are out of shape, and cost more 
per frame. 


8.T. Pertir (Ont.)—The hive full until after swarming. For 
best results the hive must be practically full of brood from side to side 
when the sections are put on. I would not weaken the bees on any 
account by removing brood before swarming. At swarming, I would 
put them on one full frame near the center; then five or six dummies 
about one-half at each side of the hive; then fill up the center with 
starters. The full comb catches the pollen and carries a part of the 
weight of the bees, thus relieving the starters and the newly-built 
combs. If the bees are up to the mark in strength, and the top-bars 
thin, and if an all-metal queen-excluder, wedges and dividers, be used, 
I never could see but that the work over the dummies was just as good 
as Over the brood, and I have taken many thousand sections in this 
way. These directions apply toa 12-frame hive; other hives may be 
treated similarly. 


R. C. Arkin (Colo.)\—With my shallow 5x16 frames, I would use 
Sto 16, usually 16, during the flow while storing surplus * but all the 
rest of the year, where out-door wintering is practiced. I would use 
24, especially immediately before the surplus flow came on. Of these 
frames 8 are equal to 4 Langstroth frames, 16 to8, and 24to 12. The 
why is, that a large hive in the fall gives breeding-room, and store- 
room, too, so that at no time need the brood be unnecessarily reduced 
in quantity, thereby, in most cases, and particularly with young 
queens, insuring a good force of bees to start into winter. I would 
keep the brood-chamber large in spring because it gives more encour- 
agement to breeding (note that the surplus room would be beneath 
the brood with such a hive), and tends todiscourage swarming. When 
the flow arrives, contract to about §-Langstroth-frame capacity—some- 
times less. With a small chamber—6 to 8 Langstroth frame—during 
the flow, better finish and better results all around with small cham- 
ber, and more so with light flows or weak colonies. 








Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor bee-keep- 
ers and the old American Bee Journal— by sending to us the 
names and addresses of such as you may know do not now 
get this journal? We will be gladtosend them sample 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with the paper, 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in the line of 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them to subscribe, 
send in their dollars, and secure for your trouble some of 
the premiums we are constantly offering as rewards for 
such effort. 








Meeting of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, Held at Los Angeles, 
Calif., Aug. 18, 19 and 20, 

1908. 








(Continued from page 791.) 
OVERDONENESS OF BEE-KEEPING. 


‘*Is bee-keeping overdone? Is all territory occupied ?’’ 

John F. Crowder—No, it has not begun yet. Upinthe 
San Joaquin Valley the country is improving all the time ; 
new alfalfa fields are growing all the time, and the bees 
don’t quite keep pace with the increase. There are new 
fields in my territory. 

T. O. Andrews—If they get into the fashion of cutting 
the alfalfa as they do here—they cut it eight and ten times 
—don’t giveita chance to bloom. I doubt if there is 100 
pounds, or 1000 pounds, of honey produced in three or four 
counties in this part of the State. 

J. P. Ivy—lI think the people that live in a locality have 
a great deal more to do with it than the loca:ity. I have 
yet to know a community where a bee-man would be wel- 
come with bees. 

OVERSTOCKING A LOCANLITY. 


‘*What can be done to keep bee-keepers from imposing 
on each other by placing a large apiary close to another 
one ?”’ 

Dr. Miller—However difficult that question is, it isa 
question that will come up practically to many of your 
minds. A good many years agoI called down the anathe- 
mas of nearly the entire bee-keeping fraternity by saying 
that I believed that every man should, in some way, have 
some legal title to his locality. They asked me whether I 
meantit. I did meanit. I believe thata man should have, 
and if the thing proceeds far enough, it willsome time come 
to that, and I stand here, with the risk of being called crazy 
again, tosay to you that if bee-keeping is conducted ona 
safe basis, as other business, a man must have some kind 
of assurance that the territory he occupies will remain his. 


George M. Wood—I wish to say to the bee-keepers here 
that this is one of the most vital questions that can be 
brought before this Association. We have been in this 
business, some of us, for years. I have been keeping bees 
in this county for 25 years. I first commenced in Sacra- 
mento, buying alot of bees in Mr. Harbison’s hives. I had 
peaceable possession of a range for 20 years. It is due to 
every man that his own earnings be protected. Are we 
going to let one man, or two men, come on either side of us 
with 100 or 200 colonies of bees, and put them on either side 
of my apiary, or your apiary, just as he sees fit, asking no 
questions whether it is right or wrong, whether it is bene- 
fiting you or injuring you? What are we going to do with 
this ? Are we going to conduct this business on a peace- 
able principle? If we are, we want to know it. Will there 
be some resolution adopted in this Association to protect 
every man’s interest in his bees? Ido notcare who he is. 
That isthe law. All men need to protect themselves. If 
you are going to be infringed upon, protect yourself. 
You will be respected for protecting your house and your 
family, your property and your civilrights. Let this ques- 
tion be brought ur, and let it be readin your households, 
by your firesides, by every bee-keeper in the land, and let 
the principle be live¢@ upto. Thisis a question that is too 
little thought of in this Association, or in the United States, 
You can infringe on or.e man more than another. There is 
a little range over there. He has been therea number of 
years; he hasaright to that range. If he owns a good 
location there, he has a right to a good range. Let us bring 
this question before the Association, and try to have some 
action taken on itin the future. What do you say abont it, 
gentlemen Such is going on all the time. 

Delos Wood—I do not agree with Dr. Miller, nor with 
the man who has just spoken, who has the same name as I 
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have, but we are not related, that I know of. Suppose this 
man owns a farm, and possibly 200 colonies of bees on it. 
Suppose my friend, Dr. Miller, buys a farm and puts 200 
colonies on it, and I buy a farm between them, and put on 
it 1000 colonies of bees. Who has a right to the range ? 

Mr. Crowder—I have had as much experience in mov- 
ing apiaries, and having to move in different localities, as 
much, 1 think, as anybody in the State. If you don’t own 
the land somebody may make you move off. I started in on 
one piece of land, and another bee-keeper came in and 
bought this land, and I had to go. 

W. D. French—I think that any man who respects his 
neighbors—any bee-keeper, it seems to me—should know 
better than to infringe upon his neighbors. The moral 
part of if it is good, but this Association never can do any- 
thing, and no laws could be passed that would be legal, that 
would prohibit one man from operating on his own terri- 
tory. It is very good to talk it up, but it is not within the 
jurisdiction of the people themselves, because any law of 
this kind passed by any legislature would be unconstitu- 
tional, and there is nothing that would prevent any number 
of men keeping bees together. The moral part of it is very 
good, indeed, but it can not be helped by aay legislation. 

Mr. Abbott—What can we doto keep the other fellow 
from selling supplies where we sell ? 

Mr. Corey—Like Mr. Harbison, go far out in the moun- 
tains, where nobody wants to go, and nobody wants to go 
to church, school, or anything of the kind, and buy all the 
land that joins you, andif you can not do that, lease all 
that is around you! 


BEST SEPARATOR—COMB HONEY IN CARTONS. 

‘“‘What is the best 
honey ?”’ 

A. I. Root--Fence. 


‘*Willit pay the comb-honey producer to put his best 
grade of comb honey in cartons ?”’ 
Dr. Miller—I think that depends entirely upon the mar- 


all-around separator for comb 


ket. There are markets which will pay for cartons, and 
give the advanced price. Other markets will not stand it 
at all. 


Mr. York—As a dealer,I would prefer not to buy the 
honey in cartons with the producers’ card on, as I wish to 
put it upin cartons with my own name on as seller. 


STOPPING THE ADULTERATION OF HONEY. 


‘* What is being done to stop the adulteration of honey, 
and what can we do to stop it ?’’ 

Mr. Benton—There has beena great deal of effort in 
the city of Washington to secure the passage of a Bill which 
should forbid the adulteration of honey, and putting it on 
the market under the name of honey—not to forbid the 
adulteration of honey, but to forbid its being put forth un- 
der the name of honey, when it is some other substance 
than honey. This Bill was introduced into Congress by a 
congressman from Pennsylvania, now deceased. At the 
same time one was introduced into the Senate, and year 
after year the Pure Food Congress met there and urged the 
passage of this Bill; not this Bill alone, but a Bill for pure 
food in general, and it included honey. Itis now simply 
awaiting reintroduction. In that case a standard would be 
adopted for honey as well as other substances, and the sub- 
stance would be collected and examined by the Chemist of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, who would 
then be empowered to decide as to the purity or non-purity 
of the substance; the parties could then be proceeded 
against under statute of the United States. This would 
regulate the sale of these articles in States and Territories 
under the government. It would still depend upon the 
States to take similar action. It depends a good deal upon 
people who are interested in the sale of these articles to 
push forward such a Bill as a model forall the States. It 
will come up at the next session of Congress. 

Chairman—Is it not a fact that there was a Pure Food 
Bill slipped through, and the United States Government is 
now getting in shape to get it enforced ? 

Mr. Benton—There was a Bill regarding foods from 
foreign countries, but that covers only the importation of 
goods from foreign countries. 

Prof. Cook—I think this is a very important matter. 
As I understand it, the Pure Food Law passed the lower 
house, but did not get through the Senate. I think we 
shold do all we can to get itthrough. We ought to have 
it. It is one of the great necessities. We ought to reach 
out as strongly as we can in our State. That is something 
we ought never to lose sight of, and use every occasion we 
can to push legislation in that direction. 





F. G. Teachout—Would it not be in order to appoint a 
committee to look after this matter, and urge it on, to. 
anything that can be done? 

H. H. Hyde—I think the proper man to help it on is Mr. 
France. Let all of you work on your Senators, and let us 
request Mr. France to do all he can. 

Chairman—Would it not be well to passa resolution 
embodying these sentiments ? 

Mr. Hyde offered the following motion, which was sec- 
onded, put, and carried: 

Resolved, That the National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
urge upon their representatives in Congress, and in the 
Senate, to take up the matter of the Pure Food Bill in the 
interests of the people, and urge its passage. 


QUEEN-BREEDER’S RIGHT TO A LOCALITY. 


‘* The right of a bee-keeper to the undisturbed posses- 
sion of the honey-field he occupies has received considerable 
attention and recognition of late. Should not the field 
occupied by a queen-breeder with a given race be similarly 
respected ?”’ 

J. K. Williamson—If you will all read Carlisle’s ‘‘ Title 
Deeds to Land,”’ it will settle some of the difficulties of this 
question of property rights. 

Frank Benton—It seems to me you are mistaking the 
scope of these questions, somewhat. Nobody claims that a 
man has a legal right to control honey produced on his 
neighbor’s land or the public domain. Nobody has sug- 
gested a legal right. The whole question, it strikes me, is, 
as bee-keepers, should we not respect the rights of others 
in these matters from a moral stand-point? If a certain 
man, Dr. Miller for instance, has located his bees some- 
where, would it not be, to a certain extent, immoralif I 
should go right across the road and start up the same busi- 
ness? Idonot for one moment think I would not havea 
legal right to do that. 

Speaking more to the question, a queen-breeder shou!d 
have a moral right from the same stand-point. He is 
located in a certain region; let him havea fair chance, at 
least, of a pure mating of queens with the drones of a com- 
mon race—the right of mating there fora large area. He 
may have a great many colonies of Italian bees; I may 
have a right to bring in a lot of those dastardly (!) Cyprians 
and spoil his Italians. Then I might bring in Carniolans ; 
I might even put blacksin there. I might take an actual 
occurrence. I have been trying the Cyprian race of bees, 
and one reason I tried that race wasI did not know they 
were supplied by any other apiary in the United States. I 
did not know to whomto recommendthem. Another thing, 
the Department of Agriculture has sent out queens of this 
race. Asthey happen to own no bees, I put into the De- 
partment there an apiary of Cyprian queens, and furnished 
the stock to the Department free of cost, never receiving 
one penny for them. The A. I. Root Co. have an establish- 
ment three blocks below them, where they sell goods. You 
all know the stand taken by this firm on this point: that it 
was a moral wrong to encroach upon another man’s ter- 
ritory. Yet they, or their agents, have put into that piece 
of property below there all sorts of bees, and that destroys 
utterly any experiments I might be making in that locality. 
Now, I doubt not they are not living up to the idea advo- 
cated as to the right of a person to theterritory. I would 
not go down and set up an apiary beside one of pure Cypri- 
ans, and put Carniolansinit. I think the point as regards 
a queen-breeder is even more important than a honey-pro- 
ducer, because a queen-breeder goes into a locality he has 
selected, and it will be, perhaps, harder for him to select a 
locality free from contamination. Furthermore, his queens 
are going out allover the country, and the injury extends 
beyond him. 

Emerson T. Abbott—I want to tell something the A. I. 
Root Co. did. They got a letter from amanin my town, 
asking if he could buy supplies from them, and they wrote 
back, saying: ‘‘Mr. Abbott sells supplies in St. Joseph, 
and we prefer not to sell to you.””’ And I am not their agent, 
either ! 

BEES WORKING ON DIFFERENT FLOWERS. 


‘Bees are never seen working on two kinds of flowers 
atatime. Thus, Nature’s plan is for bees to work on one 
kind of flower at a time, and carry its pollen from flower to 
flower, which helps the fruit.’’ 


Dr. Miller—The only question in that is a statement, 
and the statement is not strictly true. Bees do work on 
more than one kindof flower. I have seen them, but not 
very often. 

Frank Benton—Pollen from distantly related flowers, 
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pollen not closely related, would not cross with any other, 
even a variety of the species. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON AMENDMENTS. 


Mr. Marks—On behalf of the Committee on Amend- 
ments, I beg leave to report the following amendments to 
the Constitution, in accordance with Article IX of the Con- 
stitution: [These appeared on page 595, and as they are of 
special interest only to members of the Association, and as 
they will get them in the General Manager’s Annual Report 
this month, we do not give them again here.—Epiror. | 

E. T. Abbott also handed to the Secretary copies of 
some amendments which he desired to have submitted to 
the membership of the Association at the next election. 
Owing to strenuous objection being madeon account of 
their not having been presented to the Committee on 
Amendments, Mr. Abbott relieved the Secretary of them. 
During this part of the last session there was considerable 
wrangling, after which a special committee was appointed 
to determine what action should be taken in regard thereto. 
A recess was declared, at the close of which T. O. Andrews, 
secretary of the committee, being called on, said: ‘‘ We 
beg leave toreport that we recommend adjournment at 
once.”’ On motion, the report was adopted, and the con- 
vention adjourned to meet in 1904, at the call of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 
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I have had a good deal of experience in keeping bees. I 
like the Bee Journal very much, and keep them all in a box. 


I have never read nor seen any bee-books. 
the taking care of the bees and honey. I had 34 colonies 
last spring, and increased 16. I prevent my bees from 
swarming, and run them for comb honey. I have had good 
sale for all the honey my bees have gathered. I have had 
a bountiful crop this year. Two years ago a swarm came 
to my bee-yard from parts unknown, and they gathered 271 
pounds of surplus comb honey this year. 

I like the Sister’s department very much. I think it 
should be made into a book, so that it will be a record left 
after we are gone to “‘ the other shore.”’ 

This winter I will give you a correct answer of the 
humming of the bees in the cellar. 

I have been keeping bees for 20 years. My husband 
made all the bee-hives and started me in the bee-business. 

Iowa. CATHERINE WAINRIGHT. 


Ido almost all 


Are you not making a mistake in not having a bee- 
book ? If you have done so well without a book, might you 
not do enough better with it to pay the price of a book 
several times ? Remember that a bee-paper is not intended 
to take the place of a bee-book, but to supplement it. 


——_—_—> - -- aa 


Queen Questions—lItalian Bees. 


The Bee Journal isa source of weekly pleasure to me, 
which I would not care to be without. I enjoy reading the 
Sisters’ letters very much—they are interesting, having so 
many different experiences. 

I now have 5 colonies, which are in a very flourishing 
condition. One is a pure Italian, and the other 4a first 
cross, or half-bloods, I think. 
ss I did not get very much honey the past summer, for I 
was anxious to build up and increase, but next year my 
bees ought to repay me, as I am in a good locality for them. 
Here in California the bees are wintered on the summer 
stands, and there are very few days, the year round, when 
they are not doing something. Nearly each month of win- 
ter there are some flowers blooming. 

._ I should be glad to have these questions answered : 

1. When a queen is superseded, can the bees rear as 
gooda queen from her eggs as from eggsof a younger 
queen ? 





2. Are Italian drones always yellow, or are they some- 
times black? 

3. Would the journey from New York State to Califor- 
nia shorten the life of a queen-bee ? 

4. Are Italian bees always yellow ? and do the bands 
merge, or are they separated by a black band ? 

5. I bought two Italian queens (Doolittle’s goldens) ; to 
one I gave young bees just hatching, and it built up into 
my most populous colony. The second one I introduced as 
per directions. Last month she died, leaving a young 
queen and a hive full of Italians behind her. Do you think 
the journey weakened her, or that she just simply failed, 
and the bees threw her out ? I found her outside the hive, 
nearly dead, one day, but for about a fortnight both young 
and old queens were to be found upon one frame, living 
very peaceably together. Why did the bees nearly kill her 
and throw her out ? 

6. Ihave reared 3 queens from my choice Italian, and 
their bees have 3 bands, but are not as yellow as bees from 
the Italian queen. Would they be pure, ordo you think 
them half-bloods ? MARTHA WHITE. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., Nov. 23. 


1. Just as good, if the queen superseded is as good stock 
as the younger queen. 


2. They vary very much as tocolor, some being very 


dark. 

3. Sometimes, and sometimes not. 

4. The first three bands of the abdomen, beginning at 
the waist, are yellow. 

5. It is very hard tosay. For some reason she was 
superseded Bees will sometimes supersede their queen 
when she is quite young, and evidently doing good work. 
Perhaps they are able to detect signs of failure before we 
can. Itis not sucha very unusual thing for the old queen 
tv continue for some time laying in company with her 
successor. 

6. The queens may be considered pure if their worker- 
bees have three yellow bands. 


—al>--- a 


To Soften and Whiten the Hands. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal gives the following : 

Sleep in gloves with the finger tips cut off, and use the 
following formula: Myrrh, one ounce; honey, four ounces; 
yellow wax, two ounces; rose-water, six ounces. These in- 
gredients are mixed into a paste, the wax, rose-water and 
honey being heated over boiling water. 








The Use of Drone and Queen Excluders. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 

We have of late been having much about queen and drone exclud- 
ers between the brood-chamber and super; that the bees fill the brood- 
chamber and keep it full, and what they put above can be extracted 
without any danger of interfering with sufficient stores for winter, or 
at any other time. If this is the fact, [think it would bea good idea 


to get a supply of excluders for the coming year. 
Tulare Co., Calif. A. B. CARPENTER. 


The use or non-use of drone and queen excluders de- 
pends altogether upon the management of the apiary. We 
have kept drone-excluders for sale for years, but Iam quite 
willing to say that it was not because we think they are to 
be recommended, but only because some customers think 
that they can not do without them. Personally, I have no 
use for the queen-excluders between the stories, neither do 
I think well of the drone-excluders at the hive-entrance. 
The drone-traps are not a new thing, though evidently those 
made now are superior to those used of old, but old Butler, 
in 1609, recommended what he called a ‘‘ drone-pot,”’ to keep 
the drones out of the hive after they had once emerged from 
it. L’Abbe Collin, in modern times, was probably the first 
to use perforated zinc between the stories. This was about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Yet, the use of queen- 
excluders has not gone forward as much as that of other 
more practical implements. 

If the queen has plenty of room for her brood in the 
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lower story, previous to swarming, there will be no laying | 
of eggs in the supers. The breeding in supers takes place 
mainly in very small hives—8-frame hives, or smaller—be- 
cause a prolific queen finds herself cramped for room, and, 
of course, will seek all chances of depositing eggs. In large 
hives—those of 10 frames or more—the laying of eggsin the 
super takes place only in irregular seasons, when the flow 
is intermittent, so that combs are built, partly filled, and 
then partly emptied during bad weather, or a change in con- 
ditions. Those combs that have been fresh built, and 
emptied of the honey, are open to the queen, and she will 
find them readily if in search of additional room. It is, of 
course, unpleasant for the apiarist to see his nice sections 
spoiled in appearance by brood, for those combs in which 
brood has been reared, even but one time,are fit only for 
storage-combs, and not salable. But in a goodseason, when 
the flow is uninterrupted and strong, the bees fill the combs 
as fast as they are built, and the spaces left empty are 
scarce. The queen then remains over the brood and refills 
the brood-cells as fast as the young bees hatch. 


In producing extracted honey by our method, with half- 
story combs above a large brood-chamber, the breeding in 
upper stories is very rare, and only, asI have said before, 
in irregular seasons, when quite a number of celJs are left 
within reach of the queen. We found that even the placing 
of empty combs in the supers above the brood would not 
draw the queen above, if the thing was done in time, that 
is, before the combs below are too much crowded with 
honey. After one super is full of honey the other empty 
supers may be added above without much danger of the 
queen crossing over a half-story of fu// combsto hunt for 
cells. In all but exceptional instances the queen will not 
go far from the brood-center to lay. On the other hand, 
when the bees are run for extracted honey, it matters very 
little whether brood is hatched in the supers, provided the 
colony does not entirely desert the brood-combs to locate 
above. This happens sometimes, but the instances of this 
kind are so rare that I have never thought it worth while to 
bother with the excluders for the sake of avoiding it. 


The greatest objection to the queen laying eggs in the 
supers when the colony isrun for extracted honey, is that 
often drone-combs are located in the super. If the queen 
finds these, and she is tired of laying worker-eggs, we take 
it that it is a rest to her to lay in drone-cells, either because 
of the different positions in which her body is placed for 
laying, or because the fecundation of the eggs that are 
to hatch as workers gives her more fatigue than the laying 
of eggs that pass through the oviduct without coming in 
contact with the sperm-sac. At any rate, it is positive that 
there are times when the queen will seek drone-cells, and it 
is usually when she has been laying eggs regularly, and in 
large numbers for some time. 

Ifevery comb in the super has been built on comb 
foundation, there will be no more drone-comb in the upper 
story than in the lower, but this is not always the case. We 
used to save curdrone-combs, those cut out of the brood- 
chamber, to place them in the extracting supers, and we 
had a great many such combsin use when we recognized 
the fact that it would have been cheaper, in the long run, to 
have rendered up these combs for wax, and used worker- 
combs in the entire hive, supers and all, owing to the 
queen’s occasional use of the drone-combs. The combs are 
not atemporary investment; they are to the bee-keeper al- 
most the equivalent of real estate to the farmer, for they 
need never be destroyed, and they increase in value and 
strength with age, so that extracting-combs that have been 
in use 30 years are really better than new ones. So the 
primary cost of these combs is insignificant » aen compared 
to their usefulness. 

I am convinced that the laying of eggs .n the super by 
queens does not depend altogether upon the more or less 
fertility of the queens, but depends mainly upon the condi- 
tions of the season, and my reason for believing this is, that 
there are seasons when not a single queen lays eggs in the 
upper story, while there are other seasons, rare ones, 
when perhaps one-fourth of the queens in an apiary will 
occupy the upper story with brood, if there is any room 
there at all. If this brood is layed in worker-cells in extract- 
ing-combs, there is no harm done, but if it isin drone-cells, 
we have lost a portion of our crop, for it takes a large 
amount of food to rear and sustain those worthless gor- 
mands for the ephemeral duration of their life. 

Hancock Co., Ill. 
—> 


The Premiums we offer are all well worth working for. 
Look at them. 


Eucalyptus Honey—Dark vs. Light. 


BY E. V. PAGAN. 


HEREVER the famous eucalyptus will grow we 
should think that bee-keepers would aid in planting 
it. Its honey is delicious, of excellent flavor, thick 

in body, though rather dark in color.”” So says the Editor 
on page 757. 

Iam not going to dispute that eucalyptus honey is 
‘* delicious’ to you, Mr. Editor. I have tasted several dif- 
ferent samples of it that came from Australia, its native 
place, and I surely would not class it as delicious. Some of 
it might pass as tolerably fair in flavor, but I think the 
majority of persons would vote none of it better than that, 
and some of itas unfit for table use. For years the effort 
has been made to find a market for it in London, but the 
effort has not been a great success. Australians say it is 
excellent honey, but the people of England do not agree 
with them. 

A very little of some kinds of eucalyptus honey would 
greatly damage any kind of light honey for my taste, and I 
suspect it would for the general public of this country, so 

.that I should much dislike to have eucalyptus grow in 
my locality if it should yield at the same time with plants 
yielding the best white honey. It might, in some localities, 
prove an English sparrow among honey-plants. 


COLOR OF HONEY. 


On page 757, W. A. Pryal says: ‘‘I believe the time is 
not far off when color in honey will not cut much of a figure 
so long as the article is of good flavor. To my notion, some 
of the amber-colored honey I have tasted surpassed any of 
the so-called white honeys ;’’ and the Editor adds: ‘‘Colorin 
honey is now, and has been, a fad which we are certain will 
pass away like many another senseless fad.”’ 

Is not all of that said under a misconception? Does 
color, in and of itself, cut any great figure to-day ? Suppose 
that allthe white honeys were dark, and that all the dark 
honeys were light, and that they had always been so; do 
you think that water-white buckwheat honey, with its rank 
taste, would come any nearer to the price of alfalfa honey of 
a dark hue than does the present dark buckwheat to the 
white alfalfa? Buckwheat honey is lower in price now 
than alfalfa, not because it is darker, but because of the dif- 
ference in flavor, and it so happens that most honey of light 
color happens to suit the taste of most people better than 
the generality of dark honey. In general, a lighter color is 
a sign of a better flavor, and, so long as that continues, the 
fad for light color will continue. 

Since writing the foregoing, I asked a lady whether she 
preferred the dark or light colorin honey. With some lit- 
tle hesitation she gave her preference to the dark color. 
It was the answerI expected, for I knew in advance that 
she preferred the /aste of the dark. Very likely you will 
find that those who prefer buckwheat and the stronger- 
flavored honeys—and there are many of them—will all pre- 
fer the darker colors; and when the time comes that the 
majority of the people like the taste of dark better than 
light honey, then the fad will change—hardly till then. 


[We are always glad to get sensible and honest criti- 
cism of what we may say in these columns. We hope, also, 
that we may never seem to convey the ‘“ know it all”’ im- 
pression in what we write. Wedon’t know a great many 
things, and are learning all the time. 

Now, after having written that paragraph, we want to 
say further that after a number of years of experience in the 
honey-business, dealing with thousands of grocers, the 
great majority are faddish enough to ¢hink that they must 
have light-colored honey. They care little for the flavor, 
only so it is light-coiored. 

As to the flavor of eucalyptus honey, we were not speak- 
ing of imported eucalyptus honey. Our sample came direct 
from California, and it was most excellent honey, in flavor, 
body, and color. There may be varieties of eucalpytus 
honey just as there are of alfalfa and other honeys. 


We shouldn’t be surprised if Mr. Pagan would some day 
be glad to have even eucalyptus honey rather than none at 
all. What bee-keepers need is a sure, annual yielder, for 
no matter what the color or flavor (so long as wholesome) 
may be, there will be a demand for it somewhere in this 





wide land of ours.—EDITOR.] 
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Doubling Up Colonies in the Fall. 
BY T. F. BINGHAM. Ha ty’ Aft rth ght 
HE doubling of my bees for reduction in numbers, re- S S : € Ol S 
ferred to in the American Bee Journal, depended entirely 
upon circumstances, and not any peculiar adroitness of 
the operator. The ‘‘ Old Reliable’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
To understand the operation, it is essential to know that By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 
my hive is 122 inches square and 6% inches deep, composed | = —— — ——— 
: of 7 closed-end frames, held together by a wire loop or link 
at each end. From one to ten such “hives”’’ are a hive, THAT TEXAS AVERAGE OF HONEY AND WAX. 
according to conditions. Of course, the doubling did not : 5 
take place until all the brood was hatched, and the loose As to that queer Tomas ies af £2 gonads of Gener ans 
, a 41 pounds of wax per colony, I saw what the trouble was at 
honey all concentrated, usually in the top of the hive, or . : : 
collection of hives, as above. This clearing of those parts the time, but thought best ro to correct just then. Will 
7 or frames after the brood is matured is the main feature of a a SF eee pe tes 1” the 
: reduction of parts, as well as colonies of bees. The small : A oe 
. , : ’ | printer doesn’t go wrong and leave out the dot, half the 
‘ short frames in the lower parts or hives the bees clear en- : ’ 
: ‘eely of honey, if there i h in th - readers will read wrongly. Very many of us are moreor less 
or ¥> 18 room enough in tne parts above | rusty on mathematical kinks which we never use ourselves. 
1 to hold it. It will be readily understood that one or more of If : : 
: a single amount less than unity, or a few of them, are to 
these hives of empty combs could be quickly removed, and . " 
3 the remaining top hives of hoa ad tb t th be given, state them some other way. If figures must 
a ttemce-eene | P 7S eo PS ae ae | eases Os used, don’t be so stingy of them. Instead of .41 
é This year the honey was short in all hives, anda pile py hante dhe mbm — er Seem Conn ae 
| that was full of bees and5 feet highin July could now be P ; a) 
. esa to two, or perhaps one such corresponding hive. HOW NOT TO LEARN ABOUT BEES. 
his, you will readily see, made it easy to unite to two, and T : 
. F , . : , he way not to learn about bees. (Apologies to A. I. 
ag | poaeny oe pau «Ange having well pe. Bap at eng = ered tgtees - a = ms — 
S : ’ . ? ry on the subject. My, what an amount of misinformation 
PENNE gos sraees. 1 tol werent pettacel Gae-ae = | aaa hae 
B 2 ~ | by that method ! age . 
f moval of the queen, and found one or two days for queen- d ad 
" lessness was desirable before uniting, which was done by LABORATORY FOUL BROOD AND PRACTICAL FOUL BROOD. 
1 setting one colony on top oi another, one of which was The bees are unfriendly to half-killed germs of foul 
queenless. Even though colonies deprived of their queen brood, don’t want to develop them, while the experimenter, 
. showed confusion and evidence of queenlessness. It was | of course, must be friendly. I think that circumstance ac- 
. found that in some instances a few bees were killed if only | counts for most of the divergence between laboratory foul 
. oe ~ hoe hours. aa ag or shaking, or smoke, | prood and practical foul-brood in the bee-yard. To get 
: was used when setting them together, to induce them to be | started ina vigorous colony of bees the germs must not 
c kind to one another. i only be alive, but lively. But don’t you, on that account, do 
f ., Phe small hives were readily taken apart, or out of the | jess than the best youcan to keep a// germs away! Page 
“ pile, and, as appearances usually indicated which of them | 696, 
. contained the queen, the finding was readily accomplished. SHOOING INSTEAD OF SHOOTING HIGH SWARMS. 
, My combs or hives are now piled up safely, ready for . “ Rae 99° 6 
t another season’s operations, while the bees are in hives | ,, ee ee SS = nan ag aye ye 
1 containing no more combs than required for safe wintering, pore & = . 
. and quietly biding their time in the cellar. A few of them | WOrse, because, in default of anything else that seems prac- 
e were rather light in honey, and I have been feeding them ticable, actual shooting is sometimes indulged in. 
22 pounds of sugar syrup once a week. They seem to like SOME INTERESTING CALIFORNIA HISTORY. 
e it, and settle down just as well asif out-doors. They were aia 
“ put into the cellar Nov. 10. Thecellar showed 30 degrees, Mr. Harbison s remarkable talk should hardly be passed 
: over without gleaning a little. Honey at a dollar a pound, 
-, and was closed. Thecellar now shows 40 degrees with one ab t 100 doll colony, and business brisk in both 
t ventilator open. It might be a pleasure for some bee-keep- | 29¢ Dees 4 ere ¥» : 
1 ers to know that all the bees any queen can asa rule rear directions! Must be pleasant to remember these old Cali- 
: : y . : ’ | fornia times, as it is pleasant to us to hear about them. For 
.. in ever so large hives, when the season is over, will cluster me “aE es patie hie Bay! : 
in a hive of empty combs one foot square and 6% inches | 0%¢ man, 3750 colonies in 12 apiaries is quite a lot. Appar- 
A deep Z ently no one ever had time to figure up their biggest crop— 
vr : , : , : only knowing it was a heap over 100,000 pounds of comb 
. A .—unph-t rcnlie Pages. Aw gece gaapee Marcel Roane sec honey. (Biggest crop seems to have come when there were 
lift 50 to 100 pounds, might get a poiuter from my hive as 1 b *Twould be only a matter of 30 
above. I have none to sell, however. not nearly so many Dees. ” y 
. Clare Co.. Mich., Nov. 30 pounds each for the maximum number.) : 
ia ts Leese The point-blank contradictions of the human mind get 
>» a good illustration. ‘‘ Nothing that bees could live on in 
\- Honey as a Health-Food is the name of a 16- | California,’’ was the verdict of many apparently intelligent 
y page leafiet (32x6 inches) which is designed to help in- | men that had been there. Other men, who had been there, 
crease the demand and sale of honey. The first part is | contradicted—and were right. Curious that the same thing 
| devoted to a consideration of ‘‘ Honey as Food,” written | had to be gone over again a few yearslater. ‘‘ Nothing for 
0 by Dr. C. C. Miller. The last part contains ‘‘ Honey-Cook- | bees to live on in southern California ”"—best bee -pasture in 
e ing Recipes’’ and ‘‘ Remedies Using Honey.’’ It should be | the State, if not in the world. Pages 709 to 711. 
e widely circulated by every one who has honey forsale. It aieuidiania . _ N ,, 
f is almost certain to make good customers for honey. We 6 eS ce 
know, for we are using it ourselves. Wonder if Bingham is right, that honey and water rusts 
a PRIcEs, prepaid—Sample copy free ; 10 for 20 cts.; 25 the knife carelessly left in it much less than pure = 
for 40 cts.; 50 for 70 cts.; 100 for $1.25; 250 for $2.25; 500 | Quite imaginable. But don’t you experiment in that line. 
c- for $4.00; 1000 for $7.50. Your business card printed free | The Bingham knife is a choice tool, anddo you — rae 
t at the bottom of the front page, on all orders for 100 or | nicely every day—and dry it off lovingly witha nearly dry 
‘ more copies. Send all orders to the Bee Journal office. hand. Page 712. 
7 CLEANING PROPOLIZED HANDS. 
i's OO SOO . 
As to hot water versus cold water to clean propolized 
Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the | hands I’m going to split up again. Use both. Don’t ex- 
y copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent | pect to accomplish a job of such magnitude without quite a 
it by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee | bit of work, and intelligent work, too. Clench the smooth 
yr Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and | limb of a tree, and, twisting slightly, make that take off the 
») thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 | first installment of the propolis. Then get the coldest 
is for your Bee Journal subscription a full year in advance, | water you can and wash with very decided emphasis—with- 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mentionit. | out any soap at first—then put on the soap and do so some 
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more. Spots will still remain ; scrape ’em well with the jack- 
knife—and then another round of soap and cold water—and 
then a second scrape with the knife. Last of all, warm 
water and soap. Cold water makes propolis so brittle that 
it will powder up; while under hot water it just masses to- 
gether. But when there’s not much left but stain, then 
warm water and soap get ahead best. Any good soap fit for 
heroically dirty hands. My experiment with Lava soap 
didn’t please me. Altogether too much /ather; and too long 
afterward the fingers smelled and /as/ed. Alcohol and kero- 
sene and vinegar, and probably lots of other chemicals, are 
good—for those who incline to like them—bunt the above 
racket, using no kept-a-purpose article, seems to me to be 
the ‘‘orthodox’”’ way. Page 712. 


NON-SWARMING IN LARGE APIARY BY CELL-CUTTING. 


Yes, Sister Wilson, King Abimelech didn’t like to have a 
woman slay him, but you andIcan manage it. Glad tobe 
slain (ought to be, whether I am or not), and know that large 
apiaries are actually taken through the season, with more or 
less of non-swarming success, by the process of cell-cut- 
ting. I honestly thought that was ‘“‘ book farming ’”’ except 
where the colonies were few. Page 713. 











Dr. Miller’s Answers 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill. 











Don’t ‘‘Drown’’ Queens for Introducing. 


‘*A York County Bee-Keeper,”’ in the Canadian Bee Journal, 
quotes one of my replies in this department as saying that in introduc- 
ing a queen the queen is to be held under water till ‘‘nearly or entirely 
drowned,’’ and he seems to think that if entirely drowned a queen 
would not be of great value. After consulting the dictionary, and 
making a careful search among my assortment of excuses, the only ex- 
cuse I can find that fits the case is ignorance—pure, unadulterated 
ignorance. I was not familiar enough with the English language to 
know that when a person or thing was drowned that person or thing 
was dead, dead. I thought that upon being submerged in water, 
when it ceased to move it was drowned. I should have said to hold 
the queen under water till she nearly or entirely ceased to struggle. If 
my York County friend will continue to help me in gaining a knowl- 
edge of the English language, I’ll promise never again to advise the 
drowning of a good queen. C. C. MILLER. 


——— +> 


Wintering and Swarming in Tenement Hives—Hard 
Pine for Hives—Sweet Clover. 





1. Will bees winter well in a double-wal! tenement hive (4 in one) ? 

2. How can I prevent bees in a tenement hive from swarming? 
Can I make brush swarms? 

3. Will hard pine do for hives, or will the smell of pitch harm the 
bees? 

4. Is sweet clover a good honey-plant in this locality? If so, how 
much seed is required to sowanacre? What time of the year should 
it be sown? Wherecan I get it, and what is the price? 

INDIANA. 

ANSWEks.—1. Yes. 

2. Yes, you can brush swarms in tenement hives, and the prevention 
of 'prime swarms is the same as prevention of prime swarms in other 
hives; but if one of the colonies can be moved only by moving the 
whole four, prevention of after-swarms will not be so easy as with 
colonies in separate hives. 

3. I don’t know, but I hardly think there would be a sufticiently 
strong odor of pitch to make trouble. 

4. It is one of the best. About 10 pounds of seed will sow an acre. 
Sow when farmers in your vicinity sow red clover. You can get it 
from most dealers in bee-supplies. or from seed stores, at about 12 
cents a pound. 


—— 


Spraying Fruit-Trees—Rendering Wax—Domestic 
Goldenrod. 








1. Is there a law against spraying fruit-trees when in blossom in 
New Jersey. 

2. Late this fall I found eggs in a number of my hives, and think- 
ing I would watch to see how late the bees would breed, I opened that 
hive a coupleof weeks later, and found that every egg had disap- 
peared. What became of the eggs, and is this a usual thing to happen? 

3. Can you give a simple plan to render wax in small quantities, 





for one who does not care to get the implements usually used for that 
purpose? 

4. Sometimes late in the fall, or early in the spring, when there is 
snow on the ground, there come warm days when the bees fly out, 
and many of them drop, and, getting chilled in the snow, never rise 
again, but die there. (I winter bees outside.) Would there be any 
objection to confining the bees in the hives on such days? If so, do 
you know of any remedy to prevent the loss of bees from this cause? 

5. Can you inform me where to get seed of domestic goldenrod? 
It is very much like the wild goldenrod, except that itis much more 
fragrant, andclumps of flowers are larger and deeper. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know; I think not. 

2. You are acloser observer than the average. I think it isnot an 
unusual thing for queens to lay after the workers have decided that 
they will rear no more brood. Likely the workers eat the eggs. 

3. From * Forty Years Among the Bees,’’ page 307, I quote: ‘‘ An 
old dripping-pan (of course, a new one would do) had one corner split 
open, and that made the extractor. The dripping-pan is put into the 
oven of a cook-stove with the split corner projecting out. The opposite 
corner, the one farthest in the oven, is slightly raised by having a peb- 
ble, or something of the kind, under it, so that the melted wax will run 
outward. A dish set under catches the dripping wax, making the out- 
fit complete. Of course, the material to be melted is put in the pan the 
same as in the solar extractor.”’ 

4. Better not fasten the bees in, but shade the entrance thoroughly 
with a broad board or screen of some kind, so as to prevent the en- 
trance of the light. 

5. No, I never heard of it before. 


— 2 « & —_ —_ 


Splints for Pounintion _Srecenn Bees-—Ventilating 
v 


Ss. 


1. Dr. Miller says he puts foundation on with splints 1-160f an 
inch square. I would like to know where I can get the splints, as I 
have no tools to make them. 

2. Is wire used when splints are used? 

3. Do you keep them? If so, what is the price of them? 

4. Most of the bee-keepers say that a cross between Italians and 
the common beesis better than either. What do you think of a cross 
between Italians and Carniolans, or a cross between Italians and Cyp- 
rians? 

5. Do you ventilate hives at the top, when you unite on the sum- 
mer stands? VIRGINIA. 


-ANSWERS.—1. You can have them made at any manufactory 
where they have machinery for slicing, such as they use for slicing 
separators. 

2. No wire is necessary. 

3. No, I keep no supplies for sale. I do not remember the cost, but 
they are not expensive. 

4. I have doubts about a cross of Italians and blacks being better 
than Italians. Some speak very highly of a cross between Italians and 
Carniolans; but I think the other cross is not so much in favor. 

5. With some sort of packing—absorbents, as they are called—a 
very slight chance for upward ventilation ia allowed. 


— ooo 


Cutting Out Drone-Comb—Honey Granuiating. 





1. When isthe best time to cut drone-comb out of the brood- 
chamber, all things considered? 

2. Is a thin board fitted tight in a super, with a hole cut in it, and 
wire-cloth over it, and filled with cut straw or sawdust, safe winter 
protection? 

3. Will pure clover honey, run out on a section, look like granu- 
lated sugar and sparkle by drying and by age? A neighbor gave mo 
a section, with the name of the bee-keeper printed on it, that is partly 
covered with what appears to be sugar, from sugar syrup fed to bees. 
It looks like fine, granulated sugar, and sparkles, tasting like sugar. It 
is a question with me, and some other bee-keepers, whether or not 
honey will look like this with age. New YORK. 


ANSWERS.—1. That depends. Perhaps the best time in general is 
when a comb is empty and not in the care of the bees, so that you can 
puta patch of worker-comb in place of the drone-comb without 
interferring with the work of the bees. If thecomb be in the care 
of the bees, then any time when the bees are actively at work. 

2. I suppose you mean wire-cloth is over the hole. It will do 
with cut straw; sawdust might be a little solid, Planershavings and 
dead leaves are good. 

3. I don’t know. It is just possible that honey might sometimes 
have that appearance. 

' 





What Trees to Plant. 


Ihave read Prof. Cook’s ‘‘ Roadside Tree-Planting and Reforest- 
ing,”’ on page 760. I would like to hear more on the subject of tree- 
planting. What trees are suitable for rocky hillsides, and along 
streams, etec.? also, trees that are suitable for a colder climate than 
California? MIssouRI. 


ANSWER.—Among honey-trees that might meet your desires are 
hard maple, soft or red maple, fruit-trees, tulip-tree (called also poplar 
and whitewood), locust and inden, or basswood. 
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4 Percent Discount During December ! 


Send for our List, and order now. Take advantage of this discount. Have your goods on 


hand ready for use. 
JUST THINE OF IT! 
If all of the Sections we sold last season were placed unfolded, in a straight line, the line 
would reach over Three Thousand Five Hundred Miles. 
G. B. LEWIS CO., Manufacturers’ of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


> ahahaha bearer btahehyheheelaeabetated? 

WE HAVE GROWN 
TOO BIG FOR OUR PRESENT QUARTERS. 

The rapid expansion of our business has driven us out, and on January ist we 

will be located at 51 WALNUT STREET. This forced’ change will remove us 


only half a block from our old home, but there we will have four floors. with increased 
facilities, and a TREMENDOUS NEW STOCK OF BEE-SUPPLIES. 


We Have To Do This. We Lead. 


In the new — nothing will be lacking. You will find a complete line of every- 
thing & in the bee- 


ine 
The MUTH SPECIAL, the REGULAR STYLES OF DOVETAILS, DADANT’S FOUNDA- 


TION, etc. Soecial Discounts for Early Orders. COME AND SEE US. 
QUEEN- -BEES aud Nuclei in season. Send for Catalog. 


The Fred W, Muth Ca. “— ‘CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Buanenennn in ainnAnrrnnnnnnnmnmnmnns 


TO START YOU IN BUSINESS 


ith the first 6 y 
mo . pay to Peans you in a good paying tae a 
ness. Send 10 cents for fuil line of samples 


and directions how to begin. 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ilis. 


HONEY-JARS. 


I can sell you a White Glass Honey-Jar, hold- 
ing,15 ounces of honey, at $4.00 per gros+. Also 
the standard square one-pound Jar at $4.50 per 
gross. Sample of either Jar by mail on receipt 
of 10 cents fcr postage. 











Fannin 





Reduced Rate for Christmas and 
New Year Holidays. 

The Nickel Plate Road will sell tick- 
ets Dec. 24, 25 and 31, 1903, and Jan. 1, 
1004, at rate of a fare anda third for 
the round-trip, within distances of 150 
miles, good returning to and including 
Jan. 4, 1904. Individual Club Meals, 
ranging in price from 35 cents to $1.00, 
served in dining-cars. No excess fare 
charged on any train on Nickel Plate 
Road. Chicago City Ticket Offices, 111 
Adams St., and Auditorium Annex. 
J.H. M. COOK, Bee-Keepers’ Supplies | Depot, La Salle and Van Buren Sts., 


70° Cortlandt St., NEW YORK CITY. on the Elevated Loop. ’Phone Central 
41Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 2057. 30—49A4t 
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REMOVAL NOTICE. 


We wish to advise our friends that on and after Jan. 1st we shall be 
located in our new 3-story building, 521 Monroe Street, where we shall 
keep on hand at all times the largest stock of 


Poultry and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies in the West. 


Remember, we handle ROOT’S GOODS exclusively, and with the low 
freight rates, and the 4 percent discount which we offer during December, 
enables Toledo to excel all other shipping points. Thanking you for past 
favors, and soliciting a continuance of the same, we remain, 

Yours truly, 
GRIGGS BROS., 521 Monroe St., TOLEDO, OHIO, 


FREE CA TALOG. Ask for it. 
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Let me SELL or BUY your 


HONEY 


If you have some to offer, mail sample with lowest price expected, delivered Cincinnati. 


+3 IF IN NEED *& 


State quantity and kind Be, and I will quote you price. I do business on the cash 
basis, in buying or selling. 


Full stock of Bee-Supplies, the best made. Root’s Goods 
at their factory prices. SEEDS of Honey-plants. 


. H W WEBE Successor to CHAS. F. MUTH 
° ° e and A. MUTH. 


2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BBS SSS BSSSSSSS SSS BISSIGSS BOSS BSSS BSS IGSSSS 


Order Your Bes-SupplieS NOW yecmoe sna set then! a 


ottom prices. 


42Aiit R. H. SCHMIDT CO... Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Great Year for Bees. 


What success I have had sin bee-keeping I 
attribute to the “ old reliable’? American Bee 
Journal 

Last spring I had 2 colonies of bees, and 
some empty hives. I bought 3 swarms in 
May, where they had settled, for $1.00 each, 
and increased to 11. 

Jt was a great year for honey here. After 
giving several preachers a lot, and all the 
neighbors some, and keeping enough for my 


own use,I sold 700 pounds at 12‘¢ centsa 
pound. It was all in pound sections. As 
soon as | take it off, I take it to the cellar 


and leave the door just a little open, so the 
bees will come out. Then it is not spoiled 
with too much smoke.§ 

In the summer I put a box that is about 
S'inches deep over each hive, for a shade, lay- 
ing 2 pieces of board, one inch thick, across 
the hive, so there will be an air-space. 

Bee-keeping is a = issue with me, but I 
like it very much. * BAKER, M. D. 

Harrison Co., Mo., Nov. 


Queen Laying in Queen-Cells. 


On page 766, just received to-day, I notice 
a little comment by Delos Wood on Mr. A 
C. F. Bartz’s article on queen-rearing, where 
he asks anyone who ever saw a queen lay eggs 
in a queen-cell to hold up his hands. Mine 
are up, andif I had 38 different queens yet 
alive, I have owned, I could very quickly 
make Mr. Delos Wood hold up his hands. One 
queen kept me supplied for over two months 
with eggs,and many are the times I have 
seen her back up into queen-cups, and when 
she crawled out I found an egg inthe Cell. I 
used to put in sticks of cell-cups for her every 
few days, and, when filled with eggs and 
young larve, removed to other hives for ma- 
turing. All such queens I used were old and 
were trying to supersede, but I saw a year-old 
queen backed in a natural cup just as I lifted 
the comb. They were making preparations to 
swarm. 

I used to be of the same opinion as Mr. 
Wood, but I must believe my eyes. I also 
saw 7 worker-bees backed in a comb as far as 
their wings would let them at one time, and 
after killing these 7, I soon killed 23 more 
that were backed in the samecomb. So, I came 
to the conclusion that laying workers are un- 
limited in number when they get started. I 
further believe that worker bees do not put 
eggs in acell any other way than by laying 








If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


















S | -80 Fxr 
200 Egg 
INCUSATOR 


Perfect in construction ana 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 





45A 26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


VAIRYMEN ARE , BELOATED 
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Piease mention Bee Journa) when writing. 





Please Mention Bee ‘Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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in there, but 1 do not know; but I also do 
not believe Mr. Wood ever saw a worker-bee 
take an egg from one cell deposited by a queen 
and carry it to another cell and place the 
sante egg in it, and see it develop into a 
worker or a queen. 

Mr. Bartz’s plan would not work, of course, 
but if you have an old queen that wants to 
supersede, just get a lot of natural cups and 
stick with hot wax to the upper side of a hori- 
zontal slit in a comb in the center of the hive, 
and destroy all other queen-cell cups in the 
hive, and if she is at the right stage of super- 
sedure, in a couple of days you will havea 
nice lot of queens in them, which, after they 
hatch and are being fed, can be removed, and 
process repeated as long as the queen lives, or 
as you desire; and if you follow that up with 
several nice, gentle queens, week after week, 
and year after year, as I have done, you will 
surely see more than one queen backed in the 
cells; and if your queens are of properly 
selected stock, as they should be, you will 
soon have a lot of bees that will surprise you 
in what they can do. Let every queen be 
reared from the best mother, and so on for 
many years, and you will have no poor drones 
to mate your choice queens. 

I have an apiary in San Bernardino Co., 
Calif., and I believe if Mr. Wood will come 
Over to see me next summer, I can show him 
some proof of what I have said. 

THos. CHANTRY. 

Davison Co., 8. Dak., Nov. 28. 





Poor Season for Bees. 


The past season was rather poor for this 
locality. White clover was very plentiful, 
but the weather was so cold that several 
colonies at my out-yard died of starva- 
tion after the fields were white with clover. 
The bees did not commence storing surplus 
until near the last of June, and then the flow 
lasted only two weeks. I never saw so much 
swarming, and not a swarm stored any sur- 
plus, and all of those that were not hived on 
full 'combs had to be fed for winter. Our 
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DR. PEIRO’S 


OXYGEN 


TREATMENT for 


WEAK LUNGS 


The Certain, Pleasant, Quick and 
Permanent cure for diseases of 
Lungs, Heart and Nervous System. 
Full particulars on application, 
re DR. PEIRO, Specialist, 
52 Dearborn Street, 
Bee Journal. 
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BEE- SUPPLIES! 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers. 


POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. 
Prompt Service. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


- INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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{ DITTMER’S FOUNDATION {fitzénte 


AND PUREST and in all respects the best and most desirable. Send forsamples. Work- 
ing wax into foundation for cash a specialty. Beeswax always wanted at Highest Price. 


{ Has an established reputation, because made by a process that produces the CLEANEST 


A Full Line of SUPPLIES, Retail and Wholesale. 


Send at once for Catalog, with prices and discounts. 
E. GRAINGER & Co., Toronto, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
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200 varieties. Also Grapes,Small Fruits ete. best root- 


ed stock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample currants mailed for 
10c. Desc. price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N. ¥- 





* AT HOME. 


rmous charzes specialists extort 
PR a the eyes can be saved by a 
rtain home cure which has 
y saved dollars for thousands, but 


saved eye sight of inestimable value. The 


. Chillan Eye Treatment e 


-s cataracts without the knife, at 
 enes granulated — floating 


ums, growths, sore and inflam 
SP bailing’ sizht, or we refund your 
money. Send full description of your case 
and ask for our free booklet and advice. 


Chillan Remedy Co., 67 G St , Bushnell, Iilinols 








Never Disappoints 
When you put eggs—fertile egge into 
Ormas Incubators 


you are never disappointed with the f 
results. Not only hatches them all; 
but hatches chicks that are strong, 
lively and vigorous. Guaranteed. The cheap- 









est, good incubator made. Catalog Free. 
A. BANTA, LIGONIER, INDIANA 
BO Boys, Girls, oldand young alike, 
make money working for ua 
We furnish capital to start you in busi 
peas. Send us 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 
~wnples to work with. VRAPER PUBLISHING CO..Chicago,I11. 








THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
will sell tickets account of Christmas 
and New Year Holidays, at rate of a 
fare and a third for the round-trip, 
within distances of a 150 miles, Dec. 
24, 25 and 31,1903, and Jan. 1, 1904, 
good returning to and including Jan. 
4, 1904. Through service to New York 
City, Boston and other Eastern points. 
No excess fare charged on any train on 
Nickel Plate Road. Chicago Depot, 
La Salle and Van Buren Sts.—the only 
passenger station in Chicago on the 
Elevated Loop. City Ticket Offices, 
111 Adams St.,and Auditorium Annex. 
*Phone Central 2057. 31—49A4t 


Bee-Supplies ! 
ee 


Don’t Wait finy Longer to Buy. 
Big Discount for Orders Now. 
pe 


Write us to-day and say what you 
want, and get our prices. New catalog 
will soon be out; it is free. 

We also handle the famous 


fioosier Incubators and Brooders. 
C. M. Scott & Co. 


Dept. A. 1004 East Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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{= Illustrations are good in advertise- 
ments, because they simplify the printed de- 
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Tk Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are I 
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A“‘Dirt-Cheap 


The Bee-Keepers’ Review for Novem- 
ber describes a Bottom-Board that costs 
absolutely nothing. This may seem 
strange, but it is strictly true. 

This same issue also describes a 
Cover that will neither warp, wind, 
split, nor twist, yet it can be made for 
five cents. 

Another interesting feature of this 
issue is the description of a cheap but 
novel method of supporting brood- 
frames, in which the point of contact 





Bottom-Board 


is so small that gluing of them fast is 
almost impossible—they can always be 
picked up with the fingers with no pry- 
ing loose. 

Send $1.00 for the Review for 1904, 
and you will get, not only this Novem- 
ber issue, free, but all of the other is- 
sues of this year. In other words, as 
long as the supply holds out, all of its 
numbers of this year (1903) will be sent 
free to the man who sends $1.00 for 
1904. This year and next for only $1.00. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 
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By sending in your order Now, you will save money. and 
secure prompt shipment. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., New London, Wis. &->s.4. 


: HIVES and SECTIONS are perfect in workmanship and material 





$300,060,000.00 A YEA 
for an Uncle Sams poultry prove part 
that sum. Send 10c for and rte 








MAKE HENS PAY 
Humphrey Open Hopper Rone Cutter 
Humpbrey Rapid Clover Cutter 


will double your egg yield and cut your feed 
billin hal. Guaranteed tocuteasier and faster 












+ MICHIGAN + 


We are Jobbers of BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in this State, representing 


The G. B. Lewis Co., and Dadant & Son, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Several carloads continuously on hand. Send for our 40-page Illustrated Catalog. 


LEWIS C. & A. G. WOODMAN, Grand Rapids, [lich. 





main honey-flow is generally from fall flowers. 
I never saw so many fiowers in my life as 
there was this year, but it was too cold and 
wet for the bees. 

A great many young colonies have already 


starved. I put my bees in the cellar last 
week; there were 155 colonies in rather poor 
condition. H. H. Porter. 


Sauk Co., Wis., Dec. 1. 


From An Old Reader. 


I have taken the Bee Journal nearly 30 
years. I have owned bees over 35 years, and 
have sold a great many tons of honey, ail of 
my own producing, the most in any one year 
being 3 tons. I have on hand from 1000 to 1200 
pounds of honey, some light, some buck- 
wheat, and all in one-pound sections. I have 
130 colonies of bees to keep through the win- 
ter. 

I shall be 71 years old Jan. 11. Well dol 
remember Mr. Newman, the former editor of 
the American Bee Journal, that so lately 
passed way. Not to underrate Mr. Newman, 
{ will say that the Journal has taken quite an 
advance step since he left it. 

C, ALEXANDER. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y., Nov. 28. 








Good Year for Bees. 


This has been a good year for the bees with 
me. I have 23 colonies, and got 1500 sections 
of comb honey, and 30 gallons of extracted 
honey. EpGaArR EastTMAN. 

Buena Vista Co., Iowa, Nov. 30. 





Bees Did Well. 


I have 10 colonies of bees, and they did well 
this season. On account of the dry, cool 
wéather they did not swarm very much—4 
swarms out of 10 colonies, and 2 of them out 
of one. I think the bees will do well here in 
a short time. G. W. Mourn. 

Harvey Co., Kans., Nov. 27. 


Goldenrod and Asters in Illinois. 


An editorial says, ‘‘ Surely goldenrod and 
asters should have some bacterium in IIli- 
nois.”’ Asters are of the composite family, 
and do not require any bacteria. Only plants 
of the legume family require bacteria. There 
are about 100,000 species of flowering plants, 
6500 species of the legumes. All the clovers, 
all the peas, beans, vetches. lupines, etc., be- 
long to the legumes; also the sensitive plant 
and the locust trees belong to this family. 

I think we do not get goldenrod honey in 
Illinois, because we do not have enough of 
the right kinds. Here we have only two kinds 
that I know of. In the East they have 20 or 
more kinds; some kinds probably produce 
honey better than others. J. E, JoHNSON. 

Knox Co., Ill., Nov. 25. 
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The American Bee Journal 2 Gleanings in Bee-Culture 


(If you are not now a subscriber to Gleanings) 


BOTH ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $I.60. 
ado 


We have made arrangements with the publishers of Gleanings in Bee-Culture (issued twice a month), 
so that we can furnish that magazine with the Weekly American Bee Journal—both one year for but $1.60; 
provided you are not now a subscriber to Gleanings. 

, his is a magnificent offer, and should be taken advantage of by all of our readers who are not now 
getting Gleanings regularly. _ These papers, although on the same subject, are conducted so differently, and 
contain such a variety of reading matter, that every bee-keeper should have them both. And they can be had 
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BUILT TO LAST. 


Never outclassed—Sure Hatch | 
Incubators. Built better than 
your house. No hotcenters; no 
chilling draughts on sensitive 
Every cubic inch in egg 
Ghamber at uniform, blood tem- 
rature of fowl. lt’s acontinual 

agin to hatch nearly eve 
‘ertile egg with a Sure Hatch. 
Nonue ,B10_ with pictures tells lively story. 

SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 

Clay Center, Neb. Indianapolis, Ind. 

writung 
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THE FIVE BOTTOM WIRES 


in Page Hog Fences are only three inches apart. 
That’s closer, and catches small pigs. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0., Adrian, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


A Solid Gold 
Fountain Pen 
Free ! 


Finally, we have found a 
good Fountain Pen that is 
reasonable in price. The man- 
ufacturers of this pen say that 
if you pay more than $1.25 for 
other fountain pens, it’s for 
the name. 

This pen is absolutely guar- 
anteed to work perfectly, and 
give satisfaction. The Gold 
Nibs are 14kt., pointed with 
selected Iridium. The Hold- 
ers are pure Para Rubber, 
handsomely finished. The 
simple Feeder givesa uniform 
flow of ink. Each pen is 
packed in a neat box, with di- 
rections and Filler. 


How to Get this 
Fountain Pen Free! 
To a present paid-in-ad- 
vance subscriber, we will mail 
this Fountain Pen free as a 
a for sending us 3 
EW SUBSCRIBERS to the 
weekly American Bee Journal 
for one year (with $3.00). 
Surely, this is an easy way to 
et a good Fountain Pen. Or, 
if unable to get the two new 
subscribers, and you want one 
of these Pens, forward to us 
$1.25 and we will send it to 
you by return mail. Or for 
$2.00 we will send to any one 
the American Bee Journal for 
one year and a Fountain Pen. 
This Fountain Pen would 
bea splendid gift toa friend 
or relative. Why not order 
both Pen and Journal for some 
bee-keeper as a present ? 


Address all orders to 
George W. York & Co., 


144 & 146 East Erie Street, 
CuicaGo, ILL. 








Full Size, 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS’ 


NEW INCUBATOR CO. 

Mr. Crpte formerly of the Cyphers Incubator Co. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. has severed his connection with that 
concern and established a new organization under the 
title of Chas. A. Cyphers Co. for the manufacture of 
incubators and brooders of a much improved style. It 
will pay you to write for a copy of his prelimina: 
circular and ask to be registered for a copy of his 1 
catalogue which will be ready about Jan. 10th. Address 


Chas. A. Cyphers Co., 89-47 Henry St., Buffalo, N.Y. 








Beedom Boiled Down 


Future of Sweet Clover. 


It has pained me to see the way in which 
many.of the agricultural papers have talked 
about sweet clover, especially in answering 
inquiries. Here is something from the Coun- 
try Gentleman, however, from John Cham- 
berlain, that isa fair recognition of its true 
value: 

‘*T never see a swampy growth of sweet 
clover thata man could fairly get lost in, as 
he would in a Southern canebrake, without 
wondering why some one has not taken it up 
and made it a leader in hay-producing plants. 
As we see it, only one crop is produced; but 
where it happens to be cut down before seed- 
ing, and before the main stem becomes 
woody, it springs up again at once and covers 
the ground with the most succulent growth 
imaginable, and always quite indifferent to 
dry or wet weather. Some day we shall ap- 
preciate sweet clover.”’ 


The writer of the above item does not say 
outright that it will be eaten with the great- 
est avidity by almost all kinds of stock when 
they once create an appetite for it, but he 
seems to take it for granted itis of value. 
None of the clovers can be classed as noxious 
weeds. Of course, even rank red clover ina 
strawberry patch might be called a weed; and 
sweet clover has perhaps created the impres- 
sion that it is a weed because it grows luxuri- 
antly, even on the hardest ground by the road- 
side, where red clover would not grow at all. 
It is really one of the hardiest and most val- 
uable of the clovers.—A. I. Root, in Glean- 
ings in Bee-Culture, 








Tiering-Up Supers. 


Tiering up by adding the new super above 
the old one has been discussed of late, in a 
way that shows misconception of the idea. It 
is not always to put the new super on top, no 
matter how many supers are under, but 
always to have the new super just over the 
one that is approaching completion—not over 
the one that is just receiving the finishing 
touches. The latter should always be on top. 
If it would thus receive less attention than it 
should, there are too many supers on the hive. 
In other words, a super should be nearly com- 
pleted when next to the brood-chamber, but 
when that point is reached, should change 
places with the new super, which has been 
added some time previously on top. 

Many times this season I noticed that put- 
ting the new super next the frames too soon 
resulted in neglect of the outside sections of 
the super approaching completion, to work 
the center sections of the new super. The 
flow was too slow for the bees to work will- 
ingly at the sides when they had plenty of 
room given directly overhead and next to the 
frames. Putting the new super above the old 
one for a time corrected this tendency. The 
center sections of the new one would be 
worked some, but not at the expense of the 
old super, as happened by the plan of tiering 
underneath.—F. L. Tompson, in the Pro- 
gressive Bee-Keeper eet ax pe 


Errors in the National Report. 


C Referring to his talk given at the Los An- 
geles convention, Mr. A. I. Root makes these 
corrections in;|his: paper, which we are glad 
to reprint: 


On page 694, Mr. Samuel Wagner is cred- 
ited with making the first machine with 
rollers for making comb foundation. Instead 
of giving Wagner the credit it should have 
been ashburn. Mr. Alva Washburn, of 
Medina, Ohio, made the first pair of rolls the 
world ever saw, for rolling out comb founda- 
tion. He did this while working for me by 
the day; but, notwithstanding, the credit is 
due to him more than to anybody else, for 
having carried the operation through its ex- 








BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 


144 & 146E. ErieSt., - CHICAGO, ILL 





Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. 
C. C. Miller.—This book contains 328 pages, 
is pound in handsome cloth, with gold letters 
and design ; ‘it is printed on best book-paper, 
and illustrated with 112 beautiful original 
half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller him- 
self. It is unique in this regard. The first 
few pages are devoted to an interesting biv- 
graphical sketch of Dr. Miller, telling how he 
happened to get into bee-keeping. Seventeen 
years ago he wrote asmall book, called “A 
Year Among the Bees,’’ but that little work 
has been out of print for a number of years. 
While some of the matter used in the former 
book is found in the new one, it all reads like 
a good new story of successful bee-keeping 
by one of the masters, and shows in minutest 
detail just how Dr. Miller does things with 
bees. Price, $1.00. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual oi the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona Col- 
lege, California. This book is not only in- 
structive and helpful as a guide in bee-keep- 
ing, but is interesting and thoroughly practi- 
cal and scientific. It contains a full delinea- 
tion of the anatomy and physiology of bees. 
544 pages. 295 illustrations. Bound in cloth, 
19th thousand. Price, $1.20. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has 
been entirely re-written, and is fully illus- 
trated. It treats of everything relating to 
bees and bee-keeping. No apiarian library is 
complete without this standard work by Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth—the Father of American 
Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages, bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.20. 


ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. 1. & E. R. 
t.— A cyclopedia of over 500 pages, de- 
scribing everything pertaining to the care of 
the honey-bees. Contains about 400 en- 
gravings. It was written especially for begin- 
ners. Boundincloth. Price, $1.20 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Pracii- 
cally Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method 
by which the very best of queen-bees are 
reared in perfect accord with Nature’s way. 
Bound in cloth and illustrated. Price, $1.00; 
in leatherette binding, 60 vents. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—lIt is nicely illustrated, contains 
160 pages. Price, in cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 
50 cents. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods 
and Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The 
author of this work is a practical and enter- 
taining writer. You should read his book; 
90 pages; bound in paper, and illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman. 
—This isa German translation of the princi- 
{ portion of the book called ‘* Bees and 
oney.’’ 100-page pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 


Apiary Register, by Thomas G. New- 
man.—Devotes two pages toa colony. Leather 
binding. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00. 


Dr. Howard's Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews 
the experiments of others. Price, 25 cents. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by 
G. R. Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 
Price, 30 cents. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origia, 
Development and Cure. Price, 10 cents. 
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perimental stage, and making it a practical 
success. 

On the same page we are told that our good 
friend, T. F. Bingham, of smoker fame, has 
‘hives of his own.’’ It should read, “a hive 
of hisown.’’ It would seem very strange if 
an old bee-keeper like friend Bingham did not 
have some ‘‘ hives,’’ more or less, of his own. 

On the same page, lower down, we are told 
the daily papers spoke about a ‘‘ Quaker chap 
down in Ohbio.’’ The word Quaker should be 
queer. I have always been more or less queer 
to the outside world, but I have never been a 
Quaker. 

On the next page we read, “‘ The sorrow 
that covers a man’s grave is oftentimes the 
poultice that draws out his virtues.’”’ The 
word sorrow should be sod. I used the old 
proverb in speaking of the death of Thomas 
G. Newman. 


Italians as Winterers. 


In Gleanings in Bee-Culture G. M. Doolit- 
tle, in reply to the question whether Italians 
stand the cold winters in 43 degrees north 
latitude as well as the German or black bees, 
says: 

** Itis said by some that they do not; and I 
used to believe that the black or German bee 
was the hardier; but that was before [ made 
any careful test in the matter. Some 25 years 
ago I began to look carefully into the matter 
of wintering; and during the experience of 
all these years since, I have become con- 
vinced that there is little if any difference in 
favor of either along this line. Some winters 
the blacks seem to do better; in others, the 
Italians come out ahead.”’ 


L aNGStroth on.. 
The Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—1900 Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Pennsylvania.—All bee-keepers in the State 
of Pennsylvania interested in forming a thor- 
ough State organization, are requested to cor- 
respond with the undersigned. 

E. L.. Pratt. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 

Kansas.—The first regular meeting of the 
Kansas State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Topeka, Dec. 30. All persons interested 
in bees, whether members or not, are urged to 
be present. . A. KEENE, Sec. 

opeka, Kan. 


New York.—The Fulton and Montgomery 
Counties Bee-Keepers’ Society will meet at the 
Central Hotel, Market Street,Amsterdam,N.Y., 
on Tuesday, Dec. 22, 1903, at 10 a.m. This will 
be the regular business meeting of the Society 
for electing officers, payment of annual dues, 
and any other business which may come before 
this meeting. Aunual dues, $1.00, which also 
includes a membership in the State and Na- 
tional Associations. T. I. DuGDALE, Sec. 

F. P. JANSEN, Pres. 
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E INVITE all readers of the AMER- 

ICAN BgeE JOURNAL who seek a col- 

lege for themselves or friends to inves- 
tigate 


MountUnionGollege 


Our motto in all departments is ““Max- 
imum efficiency at minimum cost.” 
Our scholastic training is equal to the 
best, our reputation first-class. All ex- 
for a year, aside from “he cloth- 
ng and traveling, less than $2n.0. Co- 
education, health conditions, mor, ‘and 
religious influence, superior. 
Send for catalog. 


MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
mce, Ohio. 





20,000 Pounds 


White Matsnsted, S20s8e HONEY FOR SALE. 


ress. 
Dr. Gro. D. MiTcHELL & Co., Ogden, Utah. 
46Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


WANTED— Extracted Honey. 
Mail sample and state lowest price delivered 
Cincinnati. Will buy FANCY WHITE COMB 
HONEY, any quantity, but must be put up in 
no-drip shipping-cases. 
WEBER, 


Cc. H. . 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Att Please mention the Bee Journal. 


WAN TED—Comb Honey in quantity lots. 
We are perhaps the only dealers in this article 
owning as much as nds at one 4ime. 
Please state quantity, qu 4 and price asked 
for your offerings, os. C. Stanley & Son, 
%Atf MANZANOLA, COLO., or FAIRFIELD, ILL. 


FOR SALE! 


White Clover Extracted Honey, which was all 
taken from upper stories with a queen-excluder 
between, and the combs were nearly all sealed 
solid before extracting. It is very thick, and 
has that fine rich flavor that only honey thor- 
oughly ripened in the hives can have. I would 
like to obtain a few more customers who would 
appreciate a fine article. a in new 60-1b. 
cans, on board cars here, cash with order—one 
can, 8%c a pound; 2 or more cans, 8c; sample, 
8c. References: George W. York, the A. I. Root 
Co., and the Chatfield National Bank. 

49A3t Cc. MONETTE, Chatfield, Minn. 


Please mention Bee Journal wnen writing. 


FANCY 
WANTED! "*8Sie HONEY 
In no-drip shi g-cases. Also Amber Ex- 
tracted in or cans. Quote your best price 
delivered Cincinnati. The Fred Ww. Math €o. 
32Atf Front and Walnut, Cincinnati, OnI0. 


‘‘What Happened to Ted”’ 


BY ISABELLELHORTON,. 

















This isa true story of the poor and unfor- 
tunate in city life. Miss Horton, the author, 
is a deaconess whose experiences among the 
city poverty stricken are both interesting and 
a f This particular short story—60 
5x6% inches, bound in paper cover—gives 
eee an insight into eaik A + 
~hard lot of the poor. ce. » only 
cents (stamps or silver.) Lien. 


ISABELLE HORTON, 








HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 








CurcaGo, Dec. 7.—At this season of the year 
there is not much trade in honey, retailers hav- 
ing laid in their stock forthe holidays. Fancy 
comb honey for the Christmas trade has 
brougnt 13%c; No.1 grades, 124@13c; amber, 
9@1 Extracted, white, brings 6@7c; amber, 
All extracted ay | is sold on its flavor, 
quality, kind and style of package. Beeswax, 
B@Nc. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 10.—Large lots of comb 
honey being offered from States that were not 
supposed to have much stock. Bee-men, as 
usual, wake up now to the tact that they want 
to sell their comb honey and push it on the 
market, thus breaking the price. If they would 
only offer their honey in September, they would 
get more for it and it would be better for the 
producer and dealer. We quote fancy white, 
14@l6c; No. 1, 12@14c; buckwheat,12c. Fancy 
extracted, 8c; amber,6@7c. We are producers 
of honey, and do not handle on commission. 

M. A. SELSFER, 


ALzBany, N. Y., Nov. 27.—Hone 
lower since the cold weather and Thanksgiving 
demand over. We quote: Fancy white, 15c; 
No. 1, 14@144c; buckwheat and mixed,13c. Ex- 
tracted, steady and quiet; buckwheat, 6}<c; clo- 
ver, 7c; mixed and amber, 6G6%éc._ Beeswax, 
B@We. H. R. WricRt. 


market some 


CIncINNATI, Nov. 20.—The demand for comb 
honey is slower now than it was six weeks ag 
owing to the enormous quantities offered on At 
sides. Fancy comb is sold in single case lots 
ati4c, The supply of extracted honey is big, 
although the demand is good. Weare selling 
amber extracted in barrels at 5(.@6kc. White 
clover, in barrels and cans, 74@8}c, according 
to quality. Beeswax, 30c. 

Tue Frep W. Murs Co, 


Burra.o, N. Y., Oct. 11.—The demand®for 
white comb honey is better than it was. he 
trade is particular and wants only very white, 
clean stock. Ifthe wax is yellow from travel- 
stain it dues not sell well, and price has to be 
cut. Fancy whi'e comb, 14@15c; A No. 1, 13% 
@l4c; No.1, 13@134c; No. 2, 12@123c; No. 3, 
11@12c; No. 1 dark comb, 11@12c; No. 2, 10@11c. 
White extracted, 64@7c; amber, ; dark, 
5%@6c. Beeswax, 

W. C. TownsEnp, 


Boston, Nov. 25.—Western honey is arriving 
more freely in our peat, causing a slight drop 
in prices. Fancy No. 1, in cartons, bri 17c; 
A No. 1, 16c; No.1,15c. Extracted, white, 8c; 
light amber, 7@7%4c; amber, 6@7c, according to 
quality. Buaxkeg, Scott & Leg. 


Kansas City, Dec. 5—Receipts of comb honey 


larger; demand fair; prices easier. We quote 
fanc 4-section cases, $2.75@$2.85; No. 1, $2.75; 
No. 2, $2.65. Extracted, white, 7@7%c per 1Ib.; 


amber, 6@6%c. Beeswax, 25@ 
Cc. C. Clemons & Co, 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 7.—The market on comb 
honey has weakened, as the supply has been 
= than the demand. Quote fancy water- 
white at 14c; off grades, lower. Extracted I 
quote as follows: mber, in barrels, 54 @5%c; 
60 Ib. cans bring 4c more; alfalfa, water-white, 
6@6%c; fancy white clover, 7@8c. Beeswax, 
good demand; 30c for nice. C.H. W. WezpeEr. 


New Yorx, Dec. 4.—Comb honey is arrivin 
in sufficient quantities to supply the demand, 
and, as to the quality, most of the white honey 
seems to off color, more or less. We quote 
fancy white at 14c; No. 1 at 13c; amber, 11@12c; 
and buckwheat, 10c. Extracted, light amber, 
at 6c; white, 64c; Southern, 55@60c per gallon; 
buckwheat, 5c. Beeswax, 28@2%c. 

Hirprets & SEGELKEN, 


San FRANCISCO, Oct. 21.—-White comb, 1-lb. 
frames, 13@14 cents; amber, 9@lic. Ex 
white, 54@6%c; light amber, 5@5%c; amber, 
4%@5c; dark amber, Beeswax, g 
to choice, light, 274% @2%; dark, 25@26c. 

Market is more quiet than for several weeks 

receding, but is fairly steady as to value. 
Boot stocks and offerings of both comb and ex- 
tracted are mainly of amber grades, while most 
urgent inquiry is principally for water-white, 
the latter being the only kind meeting with 
much competitive bidding from buyerr. Re- 
cent arrivals of honey included a lot of 121 
cases from the Hawaiian Islands. The bees of 
the Islands feed mainly on sugar. 





Please mention Bee Journal 





227i East On10 StrREEtT, Cuicaco, ILL. 





when writing Advertisers. 
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Dec. 17, 1903, 








The Best Bee-Goods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
and the chances are that they are not 
so é If you buy of us you 
wiil not be disappointed. 
We are undersold by no 
ome. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for beginners. 
THE 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


W.M. Gerrisu, Epping, N.H., carries 
a full line of our Sat ere prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 





Piease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


You Will Have to Hurru 


You will have to get your inquiries in before 
Dec. 15 if you secure the 10 percent discount on 
Dovetail Bee-Hives made of Michigan white 


THE WOOD-BRUSH BEE-HIVE 
AND BO 


xX co. 7 
LANSING - MICH. 


’ 
42Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 








We SELL ROOT’s GOODS IN MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hives 
Foundation, etc.,as we can save you time an 
freight. Four percent off for cash orders in 
December. .H. HUNT & SON 
Bevu BrRancH, WAYNE Co., MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


INGHAM’S PATENT 





25 years the best. 
Send for Circular. $ 
P2EAtf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


FREE CHRISTMAS DINNERS 


for 
200,000 
Poor People 


will be supplied 
the Hoot 
aA hout 








the U. 
eantine 
n , 
matter how Small 


to 
Salvation 

Army 
CHICAGO 


Headquarters 
399 State Street 
. Chicago, 


ws | 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
er ae eee 





Journal for one year—both for only $1.40, It is 
a fine to the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are recei If you have 
this “Emerson” no 

sary 


* GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO ILL. 











Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 


Ko Fn Vo Vow Vow on Vow on Von Von Vo Vis Vo Von Von Vin nn Van Ran Pn ow Low Von nm. 


36% Dadants Foundation 3: 


Year Year 


We guarantee Satisfaction. Wyatm-g.cn.anzboty 407 BEAUTY. 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 
Why does it sell so well? Because it has always given better satis- 


faction than any other. use In 25 years 
there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 


We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
OF ALL 
KINDS «««#1 S@o& 


Bee-Keepers’ Suppli IS a 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 











Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 





BEESWAX WANTED 
at all times. 
+ ae te Se Se Oe Se Se 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill 











Extracted rlonéy For Sale! 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


Alfalfa A = = 
Honey i 


This is the famous 
White Extracted Honey 
gathered in the great Al- 
falfa regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a splen- 
did honey, and nearly 
everybody who cares to 
eat honey at all can’t get 
enough of the Alfalfa ex- 
tracted. 


Basswood 
Honey o« 


This is the well-known 
light-colored honey gath- 
ered from the rich, nec- 
tar-laden basswood blos- , 
soms. It has a stronger 
flavor than Alfalfa, and 
is preferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor in 
their honey. 





Our honey is put up in tin cans holding 60 pounds of honey each. These 
cans are shipped in wooden-boxes, and should arrive safely. We have nothing 
but PURE BEES’ HONEY to offer, and so guarantee it. Cash must accompany 


each order. All prices are f.o.b. Chicago. 








Prices of Alfalfa Honey: Prices of Basswood Honey: 


One 60-lb. Can @8c.............. $ 4.80 | One 60-lb. Can @9c............. $ 5.40 
Two 60-lb. Cans (in 1 box) @7%c 9.00 | Two 60-lb.Cans (in 1 box) @8c.... 9.60 
(Larger quantities at the 7%c price.) (Larger quantities at the 8c price.) 








A sample of either Alfalfa or Basswood honey will be mailed on receipt of 
10 cents; samples of both kinds for 16 cents. (Stamps accepted.) 


BEESW AX WANTED—We are paying 28 cents cash or 30 cents in trade for pure 
average beeswax delivered in Chicago (or Medina, Ohio. 


HONEY-J ARS—Don’t forget to get our prices on all sorts of honey-packages. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 


Successors to GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 East Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 




















Len IDS AZ 


- Oe | eT | 


